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Each science contains these ten elements 
The essence, its subject and benefits 

Its virtue, relations, and source 
Its name, whence it draws, legal force 

Add topics, and all is contained 
With mastery much honor is gained. 
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1. Definition (JlSM) 


a) Logic may be defined as “the art which directs the very act of reason, that which enables ns to 
advance with order, ease, and correctness in the act of reason itself.” 

(Jacques Maritain, d. 1973) 

b) As a science, it regulates the investigation of concepts and propositions in ways that enable one 
to arrive at a previously unknown proposition. Another definition is “the science that enables 
us to conclude from something that is known something that was previously unknown.” 
(al-Talib ibn al-Hajj al-FasI, d. 1273/1856) 

c) “Logic may be defined as the science that directs our mental operations so that they proceed with 
order, facility, and consistency toward the attainment of truth. The mental operations referred 
to in this definition are the three basic acts of the intellect, namely, conception (or simple 
apprehension), judgment, and reasoning.” (RobertJ. Kreyche) 

2. Name 

In most schools today, what was formerly known as Logic is now called “critical thinking.” In 
Arabic, Logic is known as mantiq because it contains three meanings: the ability to speak, the 
ability to comprehend universals, and the power of comprehension. Arabs chose this word ( 

because Logic strengthens the first, enables the second to be more accurate, and endows 

£ 

perfection on the third. Imam al-Ghazall called it “the touchstone of knowledge” (<t) and 
also the “Criterion of knowledge” (fjLJI jL*-*). It is also called “the key to knowledge” (> ji*JI ?-u^) 
and “the balance” (jlydl) because the soundness of speech is measured by it; another name given 
to it is the “upright scale” based upon this Qur’anic verse (26:182): 1/j j>y • 

Aristotle referred to it as Analytics (Prior and Posterior). It is also divided into Major (Material) 
and Minor (Formal) Logic, depending upon the subject matter. Formal Logic covers the validity 
or invalidity of the syllogism \ form and structure, while Material Logic covers the actual content of 
the syllogism. 

The late Nineteenth Century witnessed the emergence of Symbolic or Mathematical Logic that 
over time eclipsed the two-thousand-year reign of traditional Logic. Today, Symbolic Logic 
dominates and is necessary in computer programming and, while useful, it can never replace 
traditional Logic which is still the basis of our legal system. 

3. Subject 0 

The subject of Logic covers the three operations of the mind: conceptualization, judgment, and 
reasoning through argumentation or demonstration. 
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4. Benefit (o 

According to Imam al-Ghazall (d. 504/1111), Logic is “an introduction to all knowledge, and the 
one who has not mastered it cannot be relied upon for his knowledge at all.” Its greatest benefit 
derives from the clarity of thought and sound reasoning skills it engenders in one trained in its 
art coupled with more effective oral and written communication. 


5. Topics (JiLoil) 

The topics of Minor or Formal Logic consist of Simple Apprehensions, Concepts, Terms, 
Definitions, Divisions, Judgments, Propositions, and their varieties, such as Simple and 
Compound, Affirmative and Negative, Categorical, Hypothetical, and Modal, Opposition and 
Conversion, Reasoning, the Syllogism and its Divisions, and finally Induction. 

Material or Major Logic deals with the contents of Syllogisms and involves Categories, the Five 
Predicables, the Five Arts, Logical Fallacies, and Topics. Related subjects are Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
Psychology, Cosmology, and Criticism. 


6. Sources 

Logic does not derive its sources from any other science. It is the singular introductory science, 
and its sources are observation and intuition. Logic’s basic tools are intuited concepts and the 
concomitant propositions that stem from them. Concepts involve the mind’s abstraction of 
universals from particulars, which enables definition. Propositions involve composing or 
separating concepts in a subject/predicate form upon which judgment is based. 

These two operations of the mind are how we reason deductively or inductively in the third act of 
the mind: argument or demonstration. These three mental operations are the sources of Logic, 
which is essentially an analytical inquiry into these “acts of the mind,” which enable us to reason 
soundly and avoid the pitfalls common to an untrained mind. Its sources and foundations, such 
as the Laws of Identity, Non-Contradiction, and the Excluded Middle are rooted in self-evident 
truths - that is, any truth the opposite of which is impossible to conceive. 


7. Founder 



Reasoning is elemental to the human condition, and we are all gifted naturally with powers of 
reason that govern our actions. According to Muslim sources, Logic as a codified science was first 
developed by the ancients and remained latent, some claim hidden, until Aristotle (d. 322 BCE) 
recorded its rules, defined its terms, and revealed its secrets. Aristode’s six books, known 
collectively as The Organon, are considered the first books on Logic and thus, he is arguably the 
founder and first teacher of Logic. 
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Iii the Islamic tradition, al-Farabi (d. 350/961), who is considered the second teacher, introduced 


Logic into Islamic civilization. Later, Ibn Slna (d. 428/1037) attempted to provide for the Muslim 
world what Aristotle did for the Hellenic civilization: an encyclopedic work covering logic, natural 
science, mathematics (the quadrivium), and metaphysics. The logic section of his book, The 
Healing (al-Shifd’), became the basis for Arabic Logic, which differs from Aristotelian Logic in 
some areas. After mastering Ibn Slna’s work, Imam al-Ghazall removed what he deemed any 
objectionable aspects of it and wrote five works of varying levels of difficulty for students of 
knowledge. All five are still in use. 

8. Relationship to Other Sciences (4^3) 

Its relation to other sciences is that of a universal to a particular, as all other sciences are 
comprised of concepts, propositions, and arguments. As such, Logic is sui generis, although 
categorized among the arts known in the West as “Liberal” and in the Muslim world as 
“instrumental” (ilMl j^). 

9. Virtue and Rank (aJoj j t 43 jCj <■ a.La9) 

Given its universal benefit vis-a-vis other sciences, Logic is an overarching science. Its subject 
matter (concepts, propositions, and arguments) is integral to every other science. Hence, scholars 
have always considered it a necessary propaedeutic subject and a means to sound knowledge. 
While as ends other sciences surpass Logic in rank, its supreme virtue is as a means that insures 
intellectual rigor in the pursuit of knowledge. 



The opinions of scholars can be categorized as those who consider the study of Logic 
1) recommended, 2) permitted, 3) a collective obligation, or 4) prohibited. 

The first opinion, recommended, is that of most theologians, legal theorists, and many of the 
jurists, including al-Ghazall (according to one narration), Ibn ' Arafah (d. 803/1400), al-Ubbl 
(d. 827/1423), and al-Sanus! (d. 892/1486), and this is the soundest opinion according to most 
scholars. 

The second opinion is that Logic is permissible for those whose intellect is sound, and who have 
knowledge of the Book and the Sunnah. This is the opinion of Taqi al-Dln al-Subki 
(d.756/1355). 

The third opinion is that it is an obligation. This is the opinion of al-Qutub al-Tahtam 
(d. 766/1364) mentioned by al-Ajhurl (d. 957/1550) and al-Zarqanl (d. 1122/1710) in the 
chapter on jihad in their commentaries on al-Mukhtasar. 
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Some argued that the obligation was individual because sound knowledge of God relies upon 
sound reasoning, and others said it was collective because the religion is made safe by protecting 
its beliefs, and that has to be done through the use of reason. This is the opinion of Imam al-YusT 
(d. 1060/1650) and of Imam al-Ghazall in his Iliya’. 

The fourth opinion, held by such formidable scholars as Ibn Salah (d. 643/1245), al-Nawaw! 

(d. 676/1300), al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505), and Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 728/1327), is that preoccupation 
with Logic is prohibited. 

However, our scholars concluded that what they were actually prohibiting was not Logic per se, 
but rather Philosophical Logic, specifically the metaphysical foundations of it and the false 
conclusions derived from them. On the contrary, Logic is none other than the “grammar of 
thought,” and recognizing its great utility in the arsenal of knowledge, our scholars codified it 
and purified it of any ungrounded epistemic speculations contained in Philosophical Logic. 
Furthermore, given that the cause of the prohibition was removed, the effect became null and 
void - the reason being that in a legal ruling, based upon scholastic opinion, a cause cannot be 
disassociated from an effect in its presence or in its absence (Lap? JjLtil ^ jjjj LUJI). 
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INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 
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The Shaykh, Imam Athir al-DIn al-Abhari, the best of later scholars and exemplar 
of firmly-rooted logicians (may Allah make his resting place pleasant and make 
Paradise his abode) states: 

In the Name of Allah, the Most Merciful, the Most Compassionate. 

We praise Allah [Most High] for His enablement of us to worship Him, 
and we ask Him for guidance on His path. We send blessings upon 
[our Master] Muhammad J&, and upon his family [Companions, and 
followers]—all of them. 

To proceed. This, then, is a treatise in [the science of] logic; we have 
placed therein all of which must be immediately accessible in one’s 
mind for one who begins to study any of the religious sciences. We do so 
while seeking help from Allah [Most High], for verily He is the Giver of 
goodness and generous gifts. 


1 Signification ( dalala ) is of three types: (i) solely logical 
('aqtiyya ), (2) natural (tabViyya or c adiyya) f and (3) by formulation 
(wad'iyya). Each type can be nonverbal or verbal. The first type 
of signification refers to something signifying something else 
based on logic alone. Nonverbal examples include movement 
by volition signifying life; the movement of a hand signifying 
movement of a ring on its finger; or movement of a ship in the sea 
signifying movement of its passengers, based on its movement. 

A verbal example is a word indicating the person that said it, 
or the fact that he is alive. The second type of signification is 
not logical, but rather based on the “natural order” of things 
in creation, as Allah Most High determines the creation to be, 
and is hence known empirically instead of logically. Nonverbal 
examples include medical signs and symptoms in a body, such 


as fever, vomiting or diarrhea, signifying physical illness; a 
reddish complexion of one’s face signifying shyness; or heavy 
rain signifying a fertile season. A verbal example is the word 
“ouch” signifying feeling pain. The third type of signification, 
that by formulation, is based on how people have formulated, 
or laid out, things or concepts. Nonverbal examples are the 
meanings signified by traffic lights or traffic signs (such as a red 
light signifying “stop,” or green light “go”); school bells signifying 
class times; or nodding one||s head signifying agreement. Verbal 
signification by formulation deals with language (i.e., words laid 
out by humans, or the Divine, to signify meanings), and is the 
only type of signification that is dealt with in this science, logic 
(Habannaka 26-7, Bajuri 31). Hence, the present text begins with 
a discussion of it and its three subtypes, as delineated above. 
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Verbal Signification by Formulation (Dalala Lafziyya Wad’iyya) 

A vocable (Lafz) that signifies 1 [a meaning] by formulation indicates its entire 
meaning by complete accord ( mutabaqa ); a part of its meaning—if it has a part—by 
partial accord ( tadammun ); and that which is inextricably bound to it in the mind 
by concomitance ( iltizam ). 
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For example, [the vocable] “human” ( insan ) indicates [its entire meaning of] “a 
rational creature” ( hayawan natiq) by complete accord ; 2 one of them [i.e., either 
“rational” or “creature”] by partial accord ; 3 and [the meaning] “receptive to 
knowledge and the skill of writing” by concomitance . 4 


Vocables and The Five Universals 
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A vocable (/q/z) [that signifies meaning] is either singular ( mufrad ), 5 namely, that 
which a part of it does not designate a part of its meaning, like “human”; or [it is] 
composite (; mu’aUaf ), namely, the opposite, such as “one who casts stones” ( rami 
’l-hijdra). 


2 Any name of a species indicates a creature of that species by 
complete accord, such as “human,” “lion,” “bear,” etc. A Qur’anic 
example would be “cow” in the verse, "Verily, Allah commands 
you to sacrifice a cow” (2:67), which by complete accord indicates 
that well-known animal. Hence, any member of that species 
would have sufficed in fulfilling the divine mandate; however, 
the Children of Israel made the matter more difficult for 
themselves by asking for specification, and so Allah responded 
by making the matter more difficult for them (Habannaka 28). 

3 For example, if one sees a distant figure and asks, “Is that 
a creature or an inanimate object?” not seeking any other 
information, and we respond, “It is a human,” then “human” 
in our response is used to indicate the meaning “creature” by 
partial accord, as “creature” is part of the meaning of “human.” 
Another example is if a physician tells his patient, “You need 
more vitamins in your diet, so eat more fruits and uncooked 
vegetables,” whereby he informs the patient by partial accord 
that those foods naturally contain vitamins (Habannaka 29). 

4 Concomitance refers to a quality customarily or logically 
associated with a word, yet not imbedded within its complete 
or partial meaning. For example, the meaning indicated 

by “human” is “rational creature,” yet the qualities of being 
“receptive to knowledge” or “able to write” are customarily 
associated with a human of sound senses and faculties. So if one 
asks, for example, “Is that creature receptive to knowledge and 
able to write?” and we respond, “It is a human,” then we have 


used “human” to indicate those two qualities, which it does by 
concomitance. 

Another example is “an even number,” which by concomitance 
indicates that it is divisible by two without a remainder, a quality 
logically associated with the term “even number.” 

The indication of meaning by concomitance is a powerful tool in 
rhetoric and, therefore, used very often in the Qur’an, such as for 
example, “If you pardon, overlook and forgive, then verily Allah is 
All-Forgiving, Most Merciful” (64:14). The response, “Then verily 
Allah is All-Forgiving, Most Merciful” indicates by concomitance 
that “Allah will forgive you and have mercy on you if you pardon, 
overlook and forgive”; this meaning is not explicitly stated in the 
verse, yet it is implied by Allah’s being All-Forgiving and Most 
Merciful, in that He would recompense those who pardon and 
forgive with His own mercy and forgiveness (Habannaka 31). 

5 The comprehension of a singular vocable is termed 
tasawwur, such as comprehending the person “Zaid.” 

Every nominal sentence is composed of four tasawwurs: 
comprehension of the subject, comprehension of the predicate, 
comprehension of the ascription of the predicate to the subject, 
and the affirmation of that ascription; the latter tasawwur is 
termed tasdlq. For example, in the sentence “Zaid is standing,” 
the three tasawwurs are “Zaid,” "standing,” and “the standing 
of Zaid,” while the tasdlq is one’s “affirmation of the standing of 
Zaid” (Bajurl 28, Damanhurl 6). 
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A singular vocable is either a universal ( kuLLl ), namely, that which the very 
comprehension of its designated meaning does not prevent the occurrence of 
commonality therein [by instantiation], like “human”; or a particular (y'uz'f ), 6 
namely, that which the very comprehension of its designated meaning does prevent 
that, like [the proper name] “Zaid .” 7 
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A universal is either essential ( dhatl ), namely, that which applies to the essence 
of its members, such as “creature” in relation to “human” or “horse”; or accidental 
(‘ aradl ), namely its contrast, such as “the one that laughs” in relation to “human.” 


An essential universal (dhatl) is either: 
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• What is said in response to [the question] "What is it?”, based solely on 
shared members, such as “creature” in relation to “human” or “horse”; this 
is termed the genus (Jins). It can be described as “A universal that is said 


Also, affirmation ( tasdiq) is either “certain” (jazim ) or 
“uncertain” (ghayr jazim). The first is termed “knowledge” ( 7 /m) 
if it cannot be changed, such as affirmation of a mountain being 
made of rock or affirmation that a human normally moves by 
volition; and is termed “belief” ( Vtiqad ) if it can be changed. 

Belief is either "sound” ( sahlh ) if it corresponds to reality, like the 
belief in divine oneness, or “unsound” (fasid) if it does not, like 
the belief that the universe is preeternal. Uncertain affirmation 
is either “thought” or “opinion” ( zann ) if more likely to be true 
than its counterpart; “delusion” or “misgiving” ( wahm ) if less 
likely to be true; or “doubt” ( shakk ) if of equal likelihood (Akhdarl 
25 )- 

Additionally, that which leads to a comprehension ( tasawwur ) 
is termed definiens ( qawlsharih ), such as the definiens “rational 
creature,” which leads to the comprehension of “human”; while 
that which leads to an affirmation (tasdiq) is termed syllogism 
(qiyds orhujja) (see below as well), such as the syllogism “The 
universe is changing, and everything that changes is of temporal 
origination,” which leads to the conclusion “The universe is of 
temporal origination” and its affirmation (Damanhurl 6). 

A universal (kuLLl) is a logical category; it can be applied 
to more than one singular entity, such as the words human, 
planet, or tree. A specific member of a category is termed a 
particular (Juz’I ), such as Zaid, Jupiter, or the tallest tree in a 
forest. A particular cannot be logically applied to more than one 
singular entity; the most common usage is with proper names. 


For example, the name “Khalid” is designated to represent only 
a particular individual; it cannot be logically applied to another 
person, no matter how similar the two individuals are, as the role 
of a proper name is to distinguish one singular entity from all 
others. This would apply even if the other person’s name is also 
“Khalid,” because in reality, there are two proper names, each 
designated for a different individual, even if the two names are 
the same word. Each person was named with his own individual 
name so as to be distinct and distinguished from other persons, 
and it is a tangential and unconsequential matter that their 
two names are identical; the primary purpose of naming was 
achieved (Habannaka 34-5). 

7 The terms universal (kulLl) and particular (Juz’I) must be 
differentiated from terms that refer to an entire entity as a 
whole (kuLL), which allows for exceptions; a part of that whole 
( juz ’); every member of a group ( kulliyya ), which normally does 
not allow for exceptions; or one or some members of a group 
(Juz’iyya). An example of an entire entity as a whole (kulL) is the 
statement, “The people of Azhar are scholars,” since as a whole 
they are, yet there are exceptions as some of them are not. An 
example of a part of a whole (juz') is the thread of a carpet. A 
statement dealing with every member of a group (kulliyya) is 
“Every human is capable of understanding.” A statement dealing 
with some members of a group (juz’iyya ) is “Some of the people of 
Azhar are scholars” (Damanhurl 8). 
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in response to 'What is it?’ yet refers to many members that differ in their 
essential realities ;” 8 
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• Or what is said in response to “What is it?”, based on both shared members 
as well as specificity, such as “human” in relation to “Zaid” and “Amr”; this 
is termed the species (naw’). It can be described as “A universal that is said 
in response to ‘What is it?’ and that refers to many members that differ in 
number, not in their essential reality ;” 9 
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• Or not said in response to “What is it?” but rather said in response to 
“What thing is it, in its essence [i.e., essential reality]?” It is that [attribute] 
which [essentially] distinguishes a member from other members of its shared 
genus, such as “rational” in relation to “human”; this is termed the differentia 
{fast). It can be described as “A universal that refers to something said in 
response to —What thing is it, in its essence ?’.” 10 


For example, “creature” ( hayawan ) is a genus since it is a 
universal that encompasses every essential nature ( mahiyya) 
shared between multiple members that differ in their realities. 
That is, “creature” includes the human, horse, ghazelle, and the 
rest of the animal kingdom, each animal differing from the rest 
in its own essential nature, since the complete essential nature 
of a human differs from that of a horse, which differs from that 
of a ghazelle, etc. However, their essential natures have a shared 
component, namely, that they are all “creatures.” Each, therefore, 
can individually be called a “creature.” 

The question “What is it?” in the definition above is used to 
ask regarding the essential nature ( mahiyya ) of a thing, i.e., 
its essential components that make up its reality, such as 
“being a creature” and “being rational” with respect to the 
human. Attributes of a thing that are not essential are termed 
“accidental” or “accidents,” meaning the thing can be logically 
conceived of without those traits, and still be what it is, 
regardless of whether those traits are inseparable or separable 
from that thing. For the human, these would include walking or 
laughing, for example (Habannaka 39-40). That is, a human being 


can be logically conceived of without the qualities of walking or 
laughing, while still be considered a human being. However, a 
human cannot be logically conceived of without the qualities of 
being a creature or having the capacity to think rationally, while 
still being considered a human being. 

Finally, there are three types of genus (Jins): proximate ( qarlb), 
intermediate ( wasat ), and remote ( ba'ld ). From the perspective 
of the human, the proximate genus is “creature” (hayawan), an 
intermediate genus is “that which grows” (naml), and a remote 
genus is “body” (Jism) (Damanhurl 8). The remoteness of a genus, 
then, refers to its being broader; “creature” encompasses other 
animals along with the human; “that which grows” encompasses 
plants, for example, as they are not creatures but do grow; and 
"body” encompasses inanimate objects that do not grow. 

9 The species (naw c ), then, is a member under the genus 
(Jins)’, for example, the human is one species under the genus 
“creature,” the horse is another species under it, and the ghazelle 
is a third species under it. Each animal is a species under the 
genus “creature.” 
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As for an accidental universal (‘ aradl ), it is either that which cannot be separated 
from its essential reality, namely, the inseparable accident ( ‘arad. lazim)-, or that 
which can [be separated], namely, the separable accident (‘arad mufariq). 
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Each of the two, then, is either specific to one essential reality, namely, the 
particular accident ( khassa ), such as “one who can potentially laugh” in relation to 
“human.” It can be described as “An accidental universal that refers to members of 
only one essential reality ;” 11 
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Or general, encompassing multiple essential realities, not just one, namely, the 
common accident ( c arad c dmm), such as “one who can potentially breathe” or “who 
is actually breathing” in relation to “human” and other creatures [as well]. It can 
be described as “An accidental universal that refers to multiple differing essential 
realities .” 12 


With respect to the discussion of types of genus, one can 
appreciate that “genus” and “species” are to some degree relative 
terms, since “creature” and “plant” for example are “species” 
relative to the genus “that which grows,” yet each of the two 
species serves as a genus for each species below it. “Creature” is a 
genus for “human,” “horse,” “ghazelle,” etc., and “plant” is a genus 
for each type of plant categorized therein (Habannaka 40). 

10 The differentia serves to differentiate each species from 
other ones within the same genus; so “rational” is the differentia 
for “human,” as by it the human is distinguished from all other 
animals under the genus “creature” (Habbanaka 40). 

11 The particular accident is an accident, and hence not of the 
thing’s essential reality, yet it is particular to it and therefore 

is not shared by any other species within the shared genus. For 
example, laughing is a particular accident of the human; it is 
not from the human’s essential reality, as one can conceive of a 
human that cannot laugh, yet no other species under the genus 
“creature” has that trait, as no animal can laugh. Laughing, of 
course, emanates due to psychological wonder or enjoyment, and 


does not merely refer to the resultant sound or facial expression; 
hence, apes do not laugh. Other examples of particular accidents 
of the human include being “receptive to knowledge and the skill 
of writing” (Habannaka 41). 

12 The common accident is an accident and hence not part of 
something’s essential reality, yet is common in that other species 
within the shared genus might possess that trait. For example, 
walking is an accident of the human, as one can conceive of a 
human that cannot walk, yet it is a common accident as other 
animals under the genus “creature” can also walk (Habannaka 
41). 

These, then, make up the five universals: genus (Jins), species 
(naw c ), differentia {fast), particular accident (khassa), and 
common accident ( ‘arad ). Together, they are deemed the 
foundations of comprehension (mabadV al-tasawwurat), in that 
one starts with the five universals and uses them to arrive at the 
end points of comprehension (maqasid al-tasawwurat), which is 
the definiens (qawlsharih). Sound definiens then leads to sound 
comprehension (Damanhurl 8-9). 
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Definiens (Qawl Sharih) 
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A [formal] definition 13 is a statement that indicates the essential nature ( maklyya) 
of something; it is composed of its proximate genus and its proximate differentia, 
such as “rational creature” in relation to “human.” This is a complete definition 
(hadd tamm ). 14 


. jUiit 


An incomplete definition [hadd naqis ) is composed of a remote genus of something 
and its proximate differentia , 15 such as “rational body” in relation to “human.” 
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A complete description (rasra tamm) of something is composed of its proximate 
genus and its inseparable particular accidents, such as “laughing creature” when 
defining [i.e., describing] “human .” 16 


13 This section is entitled “Definiens” (qawl sharih) and 
represents the aim of the five universals. In Arabic, this is also 
termed mu'arrif, literally, that which gives you knowledge, 
or mental conception, of what something is and how it is 
distinguished from other things, as that is the purpose of 
definiens. This section is of the utmost importance in the science 
of logic, as most logical fallacies occur due to incorrect or invalid 
definitions, and most arguments occur due to implicitly using 
different definitions, or misunderstanding them in the first 
place. 

There are some basic guidelines or rules for proper definiens, in 
that if they are not met, its purpose will not be fulfilled. 

The first central rule is that the definiens not be broader 
or narrower than what it seeks to define, nor differ from it 
altogether. An example of definiens that is too broad is to define 
a human as “a creature,” as that causes the listener to envision 
things outside the scope of “human” in his resulting mental 
conception, such as horses, snakes, and eagles. An example of 
definiens that is too narrow is to define a creature as “a rational, 
sentient body that can move,” as that causes the listener to 
envision nothing but the human, while other animals which 
are creatures remain excluded. An example of definiens that 
differs altogether is to define a stone as “a flowing substance 
that quenches someone’s thirst,” or to define a human as “a 
neighing creature.” Rather, a proper definienss is an exact match 
of what is being defined, that is, inclusive (JamV or mun ( akis) and 
restrictive (mani c or muttarid). 


for lion) to a non-Arab as qaswara (a more obscure, or equally 
obscure, word for lion). 

A third central rule is that knowing the definiens not depend on 
knowing what is being defined, lest it lead to circular reasoning 
(1 dawr ), such as defining knowledge as “perceiving something 
known,” since “something known” is assuming understanding 
of “knowledge,” which is what is being defined in the first place 
(Habannaka 59-61). 

The above serve as the main rules; some other rules are that the 
definiens not be metaphorical, such as defining a scholar as an 
ocean that is gentle with people, unless there is something to 
indicate what exactly is meant, like defining him as an ocean 
that is gentle with people and that is precise in his explanation. 
Also, the definiens should not have a ruling, such as defining the 
ritual prayer as obligatory. Finally, a formal definition (hadd) 
should not have the word “or,” while a description (rasrri) may use 
“or” (Akhdarl 29, Bajurl 45, Damanhurl 9). 

14 A formal definition (hadd, pi. hudud ) is composed only 
of essential universals, while a description (rasm, pi rusurh) 
is composed of only accidental universals, or of the genus and 
accidental universals, but never with the differentia. The order of 
most to least ideal types of definitions is the same as presented 
in the text above, namely, complete definition, incomplete 
definition, complete description, and incomplete description 
(Habannaka 62-3). 

The complete definition is most ideal as it is most inclusive 
and restrictive of all definitions, since it is composed of the 
proximate genus and the proximate differentia, such as “rational 
creature” to define “human.” If a more remote genus is used, such 


The second central rule is that the definiens be clearer than 
what is being defined, rather than more or equally obscure. 

One cannot, for example, define asad (well-known Arabic word 
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An incomplete description (rasm naqis) is composed of accidents, all of which being 
specific to one essential reality, like our statement when defining [i.e., describing] 
“human”—“He is one who walks on two feet; has flat nails, apparent skin, and an 
upright stature; and laughs by nature .” 17 


Propositions ( Qadaya ) 
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A proposition 18 is a statement that can be affirmed as being true or false . 19 
It is either: 


• Categorical (, hamliyya ), like our statement, “Zaid is a writer” or “Zaid is not 
a writer;” or 

• Conjunctive Conditional (shartiyya muttasila), like our statement, “If the 
sun has risen, then daylight is present;” or 


as “that which grows” or “body,” then it is not fully restrictive. 

The same applies if a more remote differentia is used, such as 
“sentient,” as all animals are included thereby (Habannaka 64). 

15 Or composed of its proximate differentia alone, such as “one 
who is rational” in relation to “human.” 

16 It would therefore not be valid to use a common accident, 
such as “walking” for “human,” as other animals under the genus 
“creature” walk as well. Likewise, a separable particular accident 
cannot be used, such as “one who actually laughs” for “human,” as 
such a trait is separable since some humans are not able to laugh; 
rather, “one who could potentially laugh,” is valid as it includes 
all humans, since those who cannot laugh could potentially 

do so were it not for their impediments. Another example of a 
valid complete description is “an eating body that grows” for 
“creature,” as “body that grows” is its proximate genus, and 
“eating” is an inseparable particular accident (Habannaka 65). 

17 The incomplete description of something can use either 
its inseparable particular accidents alone, like “one who could 
potentially laugh” or “one who is receptive to knowledge and 
the skill of writing” for “human”; or with its remote genus, like 
“a body that could potentially laugh” for “human”; or with its 
common accidents, or simply many accidents that together 
are particular to its reality, like the example above in the text 
(Habannaka 66). 

A fifth way of defining something is with a more well-known 
synonym (i ta'rlfbi ’l-lafz), such as defining ghadanfar (an obscure 
word for “lion”) as asacl (a well-known word for “lion”) (Akhdarl 
28, Damanhurl 8-9). 


A sixth way is to define something with an example (1 ta'rlfbi 
’L-mithal), such as defining a "noun” as “that which resembles the 
words Zaid, man, or who,” or like defining a “verb” as “that which 
resembles the words heard, say, or take.” 

A seventh way is to define something by categorization ( ta'rlfbi 
’l-taqslm), such as the way a “word” is defined in books of Arabic 
grammar, namely, “noun, verb, and particle,” or like defining a 
“number” as “either even or odd.” 

These last three types of defining something are considered 
general descriptions ( rusum ), not formal definitions ( hudud ) 
(Habannaka 63, 66-7). 

18 Propositions and their related rulings are deemed the 
foundations of affirmation (rnabad 'C al-tasdiqat), in that one 
starts with propositions and uses them to arrive at the end 
points of affirmation ( maqasid al- tasdlqat), which are syllogisms 
(sing, qiyas). Sound syllogisms then lead to sound affirmation 
(Damanhurl 9,12). 

19 That is, in and of itself, without consideration given 
to other factors. Hence, even statements that are decisively 
true or false for extraneous reasons are deemed propositions 
in logic. For example, statements by Allah Most High or His 
Messenger j§& are included, despite being absolutely true, since 
they are true because of the speaker; the statement itself—as a 
statement—can be affirmed as false if no consideration is given 
to the speaker. Likewise, a statement like “One is half of eight,” 
is a proposition in logic despite being obviously false, since it is 
false due to an extraneous factor in that it contradicts intuitive 
reasoning, not in and of itself as a statement (Damanhurl 
9-10). Propositions include only declarative statements (Jumla 
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• Disjunctive Conditional (shartiyya munfaslla), like our statement, “A 
number is either even or odd.” 
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The first part of a categorical proposition is termed the subject ( mawdu‘), and the 
second [part is termed] the predicate ( mahmul ). 


The first part of a conditional proposition is termed the antecedent ( muqaddam), 
and the second [part is termed] the consequent (tall). 
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A propostion is either affirmative (mujaba), like our statement, “Zaid is a writer;” or 
negative (saliba), like our statement, “Zaid is not a writer .” 20 
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khabariyya), not affective statements (Jumla inshd’iyya) such as 
commands, prohibitions, and the like. For example, statements 
like “Give me my lunch,” or “Do not take my money,” are not 
propositions, as they cannot be affirmed as true or false in the 
first place (Habannaka 68). 

20 This aspect of a proposition is referred to as its qualitative 
component ( kayf ), namely, whether it is affirmative or negative. 
The next discussion in the text deals with its quantitative 
component ( kamm ), namely, the number of individuals or 
entities the proposition deals with in its ruling (Habannaka 69). 

21 The word used in Arabic is ba'd, which here refers to one or 
more members of a group (Bajurl 42). So even though “some” is 
English implies plurality, “particularity” in propositions refers to 
one member or more. 

22 An indeterminate proposition ( muhmala ) is effectively 
a particular determinate proposition (juz’iyya ), since one 
assumes the least possible quantity indicated (Habbanaka 70). 
For example with regards to the proposition “The human is a 
writer,” it would hold true if merely some humans were writers; 
it is not necessary for all humans to be writers for the statement 
to be true, even though in reality all humans might very well be 
writers. Hence, one assumes the least possible quantity when 
assessing a proposition, which in the case of an indeterminate 
proposition would be its equivalent particular determinate 
proposition. 

23 Hence, there are a total of eight possible categorical 
propositions. The following is a list with examples: 

• Affirmative singular: Muhammad j§& is the Messenger of 
Allah; Imams Bukhari and Muslim relate sound narrations; 


The four rightly-guided caliphs are the elite of the 
Companions. 

Negative singular: Musaylima is not a messenger; The black 
stone brings no benefit nor harm; “That is the book—there is 
no doubt therein" (Qur’an 2:2). 

Affirmative universal: “Everything therein shall perish” 
(Qur’an 55:26); “Every soul shall taste death” (Qur’an 21:35); 
“Every soul is held as collateral for what it earns” (Qur’an 
74:38); “Everything, with Him, is fully measured” (Qur’an 13:8), 

Negative universal: Nothing of stone is a human; There is no 
partner with Allah; Allah has no child or spouse whatsoever; 
“Neither slumber nor sleep overtakes Him” (Qur’an 2:255). 

Affirmative particular: “A group will be in Paradise, and a 
group will be in the Inferno” (Qur’an 42:7); “So of them are 
those who crawl on their bellies, and of them are those who 
walk on two legs, and of them are those who walk on [all] 
four” (Qur’an 24:45); “And from among the People of the Book 
is he who, were you to entrust him with an entire treasure, 
would return it to you” (Qur’an 3:75); “And of mankind are 
some who take besides Allah equals” (Qur’an 2:165); “And so 
few of My servants are of much gratitude” (Qur’an 34:13). 

Negative particular: “Most people, however, do not show 
gratitude” (Qur’an 12:38); “Nor do some of them follow the 
qibla of others” (Qur’an 2:145); “And of them is he who, were 
you to entrust him with [even] one gold coin, would not 
return it to you” (Qur’an 3:75); “And most people, even were 
you to be very avid, will not believe” (Qur’an 12:103). 

Affirmative indeterminate: This is effectively an affirmative, 
particular proposition. For example, the statement “Humans 
eat beef” is akin to saying “Some humans eat beef;” or “Fools 
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Each one of the two is then either singular ( makhsusa ) [or shakhsiyya ] as we have 
mentioned; or universal determinate (kulliyya musawwara), like our statement, 
"Every human is a writer,” or "No human is a writer;” or particular determinate 
( juz’iyya musawwara), 21 like our statement, "Some humans are writers,” or "Some 
humans are not writers;” or other than that, which is termed indeterminate 
(muhmala ), 22 like our statement, “The human is a writer,” or “The human is not a 
writer .” 23 
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The conjunctive conditional proposition 24 is either mandatory [luzumiyya), like 
our statement, “If the sun has risen, then daylight is present;” or coincidental 
(ittifaqiyya ), like our statement, “If a human is rational, then a donkey brays .” 25 
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The disjunctive conditional proposition is either: literal ( haqlqiyya ), 26 like our 
statement, “A number is either even or odd.” This is [also called] mutually exclusive 
and totally exhaustive ( mani’at ai-jam’ wai-khuluww ma’an); [or it is] mutually 
exclusive only (mani’at ai-jam’faqat), like our statement, “This thing is either a 
stone or a tree ;” 27 or [it is] totally exhaustive only ( mani’at al-khuluwwfaqat), like 
our statement, “Zaid is either in a body of water, or is not drowning .” 28 


among people will say, —What has turned them from the 
qibla that they were upon beforehand?”’ (Qur’an 2:142) is 
akin to “Some fools among people...”; or “Verily, people have 
gathered against you” (Qur’an 3:173) is akin to “Some people 
have gathered...”; or “And the people of Nuh—when they 
denied the messengers, We drowned them” (Qur’an 25:37) is 
akin to “And some of the people of Nuh...” 

• Negative indeterminate: This is effectively a negative, 
particular proposition. For example, the statement “Humans 
do not ride cows” is akin to saying “Some humans do not 
ride cows;” or “People that can swim do not drown” is akin to 
“Some people that can swim do not drown;” or “The human 
does not become weary from asking of good” (Qur’an 41:49) is 
akin to “Some humans do not become weary...” (Habannaka 

83-5)- 

24 Examples from the Qur’an include the following: 

• “And when the Qur’an is recited to them, they do not 
prostrate” (84:21); 

• “Every time they ignite the fire of war, Allah puts it out” (5:64); 

• “Had there been therein gods besides Allah, they both (the 
heavens and the earth) would have been disordered” (21:22); 

• “And if all the trees in the earth were pens, and the sea, with 
seven more seas to help it, (were ink), the words of Allah 
would not be exhausted” (31:27); 

• “And they said, —Whatever sign you bring to us, so as to 
bewitch us thereby, we shall never believe in you.’” (7:132); 

• “And were it not for the fact that all of mankind would have 
been united as one (evil) community, We would have made for 
whoever disbelieves in the All-Merciful silver roofs for their 


houses, and (silver) stairways upon which they could ascend” 
(43:33) (Habannaka 88-90). 

25 A mandatory conjunctive conditional proposition 
simply means that the consequent is a logically bound to the 
antecedent, such as “If Zaid is Khalid’s son, then Khalid is Zaid’s 
father;” while a coincidental conjunctive conditional proposition 
means the two are logically unrelated, but rather just happen 

to coincide, such as “If Abu Hanlfa is a jurist, then Bukhari is a 
hadith specialist” (Habannaka 93-5). 

26 This is termed literal as it is the most specific of the three 
types and hence is most deserving of being termed “disjunctive” 
(Damanhurl 10-11). 

It is mutually exclusive in that both or all options cannot be 
simultaneously true; it is also totally exhaustive, in that the 
ruling must necessarily apply to one of the options as no other 
possibility is valid. Examples include “A thing is either existent 
or nonexistent;” “A physical entity is either moving or still;” “The 
height of a tree is either more than, equal to, or less than three 

meters;” “The temperature is either more than, equal to, or less 
than zero degrees;” and from the Qur’an, “Verily We have shown 
him the way; he is then either grateful, or an utter ingrate” (76:3) 
(Habannaka 97-8). 

27 This type of disjunctive conditional proposition is only 
mutually exclusive, in that both or all options cannot be 
simultaneously true, yet it is not totally exhaustive, such that 
neither option is valid but rather another option is valid. An 
example is “The moon is either larger than or equal in size to the 
earth,” as another possibly valid option exists, namely, that it is 
smaller than the earth (which is true) (Habannaka 99). 
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The [aforementioned three types of] disjunctive propositions could be made up 
of three [or more] parts [rather than just two], like our statement, “The number is 
either greater than, less than, or equal to.” 


Contradiction ( Tanaqud) 
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It is the difference of two propositions in affirmation or negation, such that in 
and of itself one of the two must be true and the other [must be] false , 29 like our 
statement, “Zaid is a writer; Zaid is not a writer.” 

This does not occur unless they both correspond in subject, predicate, time, place, 
relation, potentiality, actuality, whole, part, and condition . 30 
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28 This third type of disjunctive conditional proposition 
is only totally exhaustive, in that the ruling must necessarily 
apply to one of the options as no other possibility is valid, 
yet is not mutually exclusive, as both or all options could be 
simultaneously true. For example, “A righteous person that one 
keeps company with is like the seller of musk—he will either 
allow you to wear some, or sell some to you, or you will [at least] 
inhale a pleasant scent from him.” One of these options will 
necessarily occur, yet any two or even all three could occur as 
well (Habannaka 99-100). 

29 This principle is the basis of contradiction—both 
contradictory propositions cannot conceivably be true, nor both 
false; rather, one alone must be true, and the other must be false 
(Habannaka 156). 

30 For a singular proposition (makhsusa or shakhsiyya), 
contradiction is valid only if the two propositions differ only 
in the qualitative component (kayf), i.e., affirmation versus 
negation; they must correspond in all other aspects, conditions, 
and stipulations, as stated above (Habannaka 157). For example, 
“Zaid is a writer; Zaid is not a writer,” would be contradictory 
assuming all other aspects were 

the same. However, if the first proposition referred to the writing 
of English, while the second one referred to the writing of Arabic, 
then both could be true, or both could be false, and hence would 
not be contradictory propositions. 

Another example is the verse in the Qur’an (34:3), “And the 
disbelievers say, —The hour will not come upon us.|| Say: No! 
indeed by my Lord, it will come upon you.” The first proposition 
is negative, singular; the second one is affirmative, singular. Both 


correspond in every aspect and perspective, differing only in the 
qualitative component (kayf). Hence, the two are contradictory; 
one must be true, and the other false. So after the verse quotes 
the disbelievers|| proposition, Allah responds immediately with 
“No!” (bala) to indicate that theirs is false. He then follows it 
with its contradictory proposition, which must therefore be true, 
namely, that the Hour will surely come upon them. He Most High 
also emphasizes its veracity further with an oath, “By my Lord!” 

This differs from the following verse: “So you killed them not, yet 
Allah killed them. And you threw not when you threw, but rather 
Allah Himself threw” (Qur’an 8:17). There is no contradiction 
here between the negation of the Messengers throwing 0 “And 
you threw not” and its affirmation “when you threw,” as the first 
proposition deals with the perspective of the effect of the throw, 
namely, death, while the second proposition deals with the act 
itself and its form, namely, the actual throwing (Habannaka 
158-60). 

31 With respect to determinate propositions, contradiction 
is not valid by the reversal of the qualitative component 
(kayf) alone. For example, “Every creature is a human” is an 
affirmative, universal proposition that is false. If one reversed 
its qualitative component alone, it would become the negative, 
universal proposition “No creature is human.” This statement is 
also false, and therefore cannot be the contradictory proposition 
of the first statement. Rather, one must reverse its quantitative 
component (kamm) as well, so as to become the negative, 
particular proposition “Some creatures are not human,” which is 
a true statement, and hence the contradictory proposition of the 
first statement. 

This does not preclude the fact that sometimes a reversal of 
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Hence, the contradictory proposition of an affirmative, universal proposition 
(i mujaba kulLiyya) is only a negative, particular proposition ( salibajuz'iyya), like our 
statement, “Every human is a creature; Some humans are not creatures .” 31 

The contradictory proposition of a negative universal proposition (saliba kulLiyya) 
is only an affirmative particular proposition (mujaba juz'iyya ), 32 like our statement, 
“No human is a creature; Some humans are creatures.” 
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Two determinate propositions [with quantifiers] cannot be mutually contradictory 
unless they differ in quantity, for two universal propositions could both be false, 
like our statement, “Every human is a writer; No human is a writer;” and two 
particular propositions could both be true, like our statement, “Some humans are 
writers; Some humans are not writers.” 


Conversion (‘Ales) 
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It is for the subject to become a predicate, and the predicate a subject, while 
retaining its original negation or affirmation, and truthfulness or falsehood . 33 


the qualitative component (kayf) alone might result in one 
true proposition and one false one, such as “Every human is a 
creature” and “No human is a creature.” Yet this occurs only 
because the predicate of the first statement is more general than 
its subject, and cannot be used to extrapolate a general rule of 
contradiction that can be consistently applied to all affirmative, 
universal propositions, as proven by the previous example (in 
which the reversal of the qualitative component alone did not 
result in contradiction). 

Likewise, for a negative, universal proposition such as “No 
creature is a human,” contradiction does not occur by reversing 
the qualitative component alone, as that would result in “Every 
creature is a human,” both statements being false. Rather, 
one must also reverse the quantitative component (kamm), 
resulting in “Some creatures are human,” which is true and hence 
contradictory to the original false proposition. 

Therefore, contradiction is not valid between two affirmative 
propositions; two negative propositions; two universal 
propositions; two particular propositions; nor if any aspect 
differs between the two propositions, such as subject, predicate, 
time, place, state, object, potentiality, condition, stipulation, 
wholeness, partiality, relativeness, etc. 

Finally, contradiction is very useful in establishing a proof—by 
affirming the falsehood of its contradictory proposition—or in 
disproving a false claim—by affirming the truthfulness of its 
contradictory proposition (Habannaka 162-7). 

32 An indeterminate proposition (muhmala) is effectively 
a particular determinate proposition (juz’iyya) (see related 
note, page ???). Therefore, the contradictory proposition of “The 


human is a creature” (muhmala mujaba) is also “No human is a 
creature” (saliba kulliyya) (Damanhurl 11). 

33 The underlying principle of conversion is that truthfulness 
or falsehood must be retained; otherwise, the conversion is not 
valid. 

If both the subject and predicate of a proposition are singular, 
then conversion is valid by switching the subject and predicate 
alone, while retaining both its qualitative and quantitative 
components (kayf and kamm). For example, “Abu Hafs is TJmar” 
converts to “‘Umar is Abu Hafs,” and “Zaid is not Amr” converts 
to “‘Amr is not Zaid.” 

All affirmative propositions convert to affirmative particular 
propositions, regardless of whether the original statement is 
universal, particular, indeterminate, or singular (unless both the 
subject and predicate are singular, as just discussed). 

Examples are as follows: 

Affirmative universal “Every human is a creature” converts 
to affirmative particular “Some creatures are human,” since 
were it to remain universal it would be “Every creature is 
human,” which is not true like the original statement. 

• Affirmative particular “Some plants are edible” converts to 
affirmative particular "Some edible things are plants.” 

Affirmative indeterminate “The bird is a creature” converts to 
affirmative particular “Some creatures are birds.” 

Affirmative singular “Imam ShafiT is a renowned jurist” 
converts to affirmative particular “Of the renowned jurists is 
Imam ShafiT.” 
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An affirmative universal proposition ( mujaba kulliyya) does not convert to a 
universal, since our statement, “Every human is a creature,” is true, while “Every 
creature is a human,” is not true; rather, it converts to a particular (Juz’iyya), 
since when we say, “Every human is a creature,” the statement "Some creatures 
are human,” is true, for indeed we find a thing described as being a human and a 
creature, such that some creatures are humans. 



Likewise, an affirmative particular proposition ( mujaba juz’iyya) converts to a 
particular (juz’iyya ) by this proof, and a negative universal proposition (saliba 
kulliyya) converts to a [negative] universal (saliba kulliyya). This is evident in and 
of itself, since if “No human is a stone,” is true, then our statement “No stone is a 
human,” is true. 


Negative universal propositions convert to negative universal 
propositions. For example, “No Muslim denies the message of 
Muhammad 0 ” converts to “No one who denies the message of 
Muhammad 0 is Muslim.” Likewise, “Nothing of fornication 


34 The same ruling applies to an indeterminate proposition 
(muhmala), as it is effectively a particular determinate 
proposition (juz’iyya). Hence, “A creature is not a human,” which 
can be true, has no converse, as "A human is not a creature,” 
cannot be true (Damanhurl 11-12). 


is permissible” converts to “Nothing permissible is from 
fornication.” 


Negative singular propositions (whose predicates are not also 
singular) also convert to negative universal propositions. For 
example, “Khalid is not a coward” converts to “No coward is 
Khalid” (Habannaka 178-81). 
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A negative particular proposition ( salibajuz’iyya) M has no necessary converse, for 
indeed “Some creatures are not human,” is true, while its conversion [i.e., some 
humans are not creatures] is not true. 


Syllogism ( Qiyas ) 
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It is a [verbally uttered or mentally comprehended] inference composed of 
statements [i.e., propositions] that, if conceded, in and of themselves 35 [necessarily] 
give rise to a third statement [i.e., the conclusion]. 

It is either by coupling ( iqtiranl), like our statement, “Every physical body is 
composed, and every composed thing is originated; hence, every physical body is 
originated;” or by exclusion ( istithna’t ), like our statement, "If the sun has risen, 
then daylight is present. And indeed the sun has risen; hence, daylight is present,” or 
like our statement, "If the sun has risen, then daylight is present. However, daylight 
is not present; hence, the sun has not risen .” 36 


35 That is, a valid syllogism necessarily results in a conclusion 
due to no extraneous consideration or evidence, but rather in and 
of itself, based on its form and mood alone (Habannaka 228). 

36 A syllogism by coupling is distinct in that the two premises 
are coupled by the conjunction “and.” Also, its conclusion is 
potentially embedded within its two premises, but not actually 
present (see above example). A syllogism by exclusion is distinct 


in that there is a particle of exclusion, or exception, between 
its two premises, namely, “however” or “and indeed.” Also, its 
conclusion (or the contradictory proposition of its conclusion) 
exists in actuality within the two premises, the only difference 
being that its ruling in the premise is conditional, while its ruling 
in the conclusion is a definitive assertion (see above example) 
(Habannaka 228). 
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The statement that is repeated within the two propositions is called the middle 
term ( hadd. awsat). The subject of the conclusion is called the minor term ( hadd 
asghar), and its predicate is called the major term ( hadd. akbar ). 37 The proposition 
that contains the minor term is called the minor premise ( sughrd), and the 
proposition that contains the major term is called the major premise ( kubra). The 
form of its composition of the minor premise and major premise is called the figure 
(shakl). 
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There are four figures , 38 for if the middle term is the predicate of the minor premise 
and the subject of the major premise, the form is the first figure ( shakl awwal); the 
opposite is the fourth [figure] ( shakl rabi’). If it is the subject of both, the form is the 
third ( shakl thalith), and if it is the predicate of both, the form is the second (shakl 
thanl). These, then, are the four figures of a syllogism in logic . 39 


37 The major term is rightfully called that, since it must be 
more general (a'amm) than the minor term; if it is more specific 
than the minor term, the syllogism will not be valid (Habannaka 
230). 

38 Logically there can only be four figures. Logically, each 
figure can have sixteen moods, yet only some of them are 
valid, i.e., result in sound conclusions. The valid moods, with 
their accompanying conditions, are essential in the study of 
syllogisms, since not every syllogism yields a valid conclusion, 
even if it has all the components of a syllogism. For example, “No 
human is a stone, and no stone is a creature; hence, no human is 


a creature” or “Hence, some humans are not creatures.” Although 
this syllogism is composed of a major and minor premise, and 
the minor, middle and major terms, either conclusion is invalid 
because the syllogism does not fulfdl the conditions of a valid 
mood, as explicated below (Habannaka 233, 236). 

39 The four figures are numbered in order of excellence, the 
first being the best, followed by the second, etc. A syllogism that 
is not based on one of these four figures is not sound, such as, 
“Every human is a creature, and every horse neighs” (Damanhuri 
! 3 )- 
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[The second figure turns into the first by converting the major premise, and the 
third turns into it (the first) by converting the minor premise. The fourth turns into 
it (the first) by converting the order (of the two premises) or by converting both 
premises. The perfect type of syllogism, which yields its conclusion for all types of 
propositions, is the first figure. 40 ] 
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The fourth figure is very unnatural. The one who has a sound intellect and an 
upright nature does not need to turn the second into the first. The second only 
yields a conclusion when the premises differ in affirmation and negation. 
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The first figure is the one that is considered a standard for various fields of study, 
so we will explain it here for it to serve as a template and so the aim may be derived 


40 This paragraph is not present in the text used for this 
translation, but is found in another copy of the text (Mutun 
al-Mantiq wa ’ 1 - Hikma) and was taken from there. 

The first figure corresponds most to natural sequence of thought, 
as the mind naturally moves from the minor term to the middle 
term to the major term. Moreover, in and of itself gives rise to 
all types of conclusions, namely, affirmative universal, negative 
universal, affirmative particular, and negative particular. As 
for singular conclusions, they are effectively universal, and as 
for indeterminate conclusions, they are effectively particular 
(Habannaka 236). 
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thereby. [The conditions for it to yield a conclusion are affirmation of the minor 
premise and universality of the major premise.] 41 


Its valid moods (< dumb) that yield a conclusion are four: 


i. The First Valid Mood 42 is for example: Every physical body is composed, and every 
composed thing is originated; hence, every physical body is originated. 


2. The Second Valid Mood 43 is for example: Every physical body is composed, and 
nothing that is composed is preeternal; hence, no physical body is preeternal. 


3. The Third Valid Mood 44 is for example: Some physical bodies are composed, and 
every composed thing is temporal; hence, some physical bodies are temporal. 


4. The Fourth Valid Mood 45 is for example: Some physical bodies are composed, 
and nothing that is composed is preeternal; hence, some physical bodies are not 
preeternal. 46 


41 This sentence is not present in the text used for this 
translation, but is found in another copy of the text (Mutun 
al-Mantiq wa ’ 1 - Hikma) and was taken from there. 

42 Both premises are affirmative universal. The conclusion is 
affirmative universal (Damanhurl 13). 

Other examples are as follows: 

Every fish is a creature, and every creature moves by its own 
volition; hence, every fish moves by its own volition. From 
prophetic speech: 

“Every son of Adam is a sinner, and the best of sinners are the 
oft-repentant” (TirmidhI, Ibn Maja with slight variation 
in wording) which yields the conclusion “The best of the 
children of Adam are the oft-repentant.” Of course, for the 
major premise to be complete, the following is implied therein 
“Of all sinners, the best of sinners are the oft-repentant.” 

“Each of you is from Adam, and Adam is from dust” (Abu Dawud, 
TirmidhI with slight variation in wording) which yields the 
conclusion “Each of you is from dust.” 

“Each of you is a shepherd, and every shepherd is responsible for 
his flock” (Bukhari, Muslim with slight variation in wording) 
which yields the conclusion “Each of you is responsible for his 
flock” (Habannaka 239-40). 

43 Both premises are universal; the minor premise is 
affirmative, and the major premise is negative. The conclusion is 
negative universal (Damanhurl 13). 

Other examples are as follows: 

“Every soul is held as collateral for what it earns” (Qur’an 74:38), 
and no one is held as collateral for what it earns unless it has 


free will; hence, there is no soul that earns except that it has 
free will. 

“Everything therein [the earth] shall perish, and the face of your 
Lord remains forever" (Qur’an 55:26-7), and nothing that 
will perish is preeternal; hence, nothing therein [earth] is 
preeternal. 

“Every soul shall taste death” (Qur’an 21:35), and nothing dies 
except that it has life; hence, there is no soul except that it has 
life (Habannaka 242-3). 

44 Both premises are affirmative; the minor premise is 
particular, and the major premise is universal. The conclusion is 
affirmative particular (Damanhurl 13). 

Other examples are as follows: 

“And of mankind are those who say, —We believe in Allah 
and the Last Day|| yet they are not really believers” (Qur’an 
2:8), and anyone who says, “I believe in Allah and the Last 
Day” while lying is a hypocrite; hence, among mankind are 
hypocrites. 

“And indeed, many people are trangressors” (Qur’an 5:49), and 
every trangressor is misguided; hence, many people are 
misguided. “And of mankind is he who sells himself seeking 
the good pleasure of Allah” (Qur’an 2:207), and anyone who 
sells himself seeking the good pleasure of Allah is granted 
Paradise; hence, of mankind is a group granted Paradise 
(Habannaka 244). 

45 The minor premise is affirmative particular, and the 
major premise is negative universal. The conclusion is negative 
particular (Damanhurl 14). 

Other examples are as follows: 
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explained above; 
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Or of two conjunctive conditional propositions, like our statement, “If the sun 
has risen, then daylight is present; and whenever daylight is present, the earth is 
illuminated,” which yields, “If the sun has risen, the earth is illuminated;’* 17 
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Or of two disjunctive conditional propositions, like our statement, “Every number is 
either even or odd, and every even number is either a pair of even numbers or a pair 
of odd numbers,” which yields from these two propositions, “Every number is either 
odd, a pair of even numbers, or a pair of odd numbers;” 


Some people perform righteous works, and no one who performs 
righteous works is cheated; hence, some people are not 
cheated. 

Some of those who perform works will be recompensed well 
by Allah, and no one who is recompensed well by Allah is 
miserable; hence, some of those who perform works are not 
miserable (Habannaka 246). 

46 After the above presentation of the valid moods for the first 
figure, the following serves as a presentation of the valid moods 
for the remaining three figures. All examples are of categorical 
propositions, although the four figures and their valid moods 
apply also to conditional propositions. 

Figure Two: 

There are two conditions for it to yield a sound conclusion: (1) 
the minor and major premises must differ in affirmation and 
negation, and (2) the major premise must be universal. 

This figure has a total of four valid moods, as follows: 

1. Every human is a creature, and no stone is a creature; hence, 
no human is a stone. Both premises are universal; the minor 
premise is affirmative, and the major premise is negative. The 
conclusion is negative universal. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Everyone who actually laughs is happy, and no sad person is 
happy; hence, no one who actually laughs is sad. Every living 
person eats, and no idol eats; hence, no living person is an idol. 

2. No stone is a creature, and every human is a creature; hence, 


no stone is a human. Both premises are universal; the minor 
premise is negative, and the major premise is affirmative. The 
conclusion is negative universal. 

Other examples are as follows: 

No sad person is happy, and anyone who actually laughs is happy; 
hence, no sad person actually laughs. No horse is a human, and 
anyone who laughs is a human; hence, no horse laughs. 

There is nothing vain in Paradise, and all good is in Paradise; 
hence, nothing vain is good. 

3. Some humans are creatures, and no stone is a creature; hence, 
some humans are not stones. The minor premise is affirmative 
particular, and the major premise is negative universal. The 
conclusion is negative particular. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Some people can write, and no unlettered person can write; 
hence, some people are not unlettered. 

A group of people will be in Paradise, and no disbeliever will be 
in Paradise; hence, some people are not disbelievers. 

“And of mankind is he whose speech about the life of this world 
pleases you, and he calls Allah to witness as to that which is in 
his heart, yet he is the most contentious of adversaries” (Qur’an 
2:204), and no pious believer is of this description; hence, some 
people are not of this description. 

4. Some stones are not creatures, and every human is a creature; 
hence, some stones are not human. The minor premise is 
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negative particular, and the major premise is affirmative 
universal. The conclusion is negative particular. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Some fruits are not bitter, and every fruit from the colocynth 
plant is bitter; hence, some fruits are not from the colocynth 
plant. 

Some people will not enter Paradise, and every believer will enter 
Paradise; hence, some people are not believers. 

The conclusions for all four moods are negative; universal in the 
first two, particular in the last two. 

Figure Three 

There are two conditions for it to yield a sound conclusion: (1) the 
minor premise must be affirmative, and (2) one of the premises 
must be universal. 

This figure has a total of six valid moods, as follows: 

1. Every human is a creature, and every human is rational; hence, 
some creatures are rational. Both premises are affirmative 
universal. The conclusion is affirmative particular. Other 
examples are as follows: 

Every human is a creature, and every human is receptive to 
knowledge and the skill of writing; hence, some creatures are 
receptive to knowledge and the skill of writing. 

Every piece of gold is from a mine, and every piece of gold is 
not affected by acidity; hence, some things from mines are not 
affected by acidity. 

2. Some humans are creatures, and every human is rational; 
hence, some creatures are rational. Both premises are 
affirmative; the minor premise is particular, and the major 
premise is universal. The conclusion is affirmative particular. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Some people are poets, and all people breathe with their lungs; 
hence, some poets breathe with their lungs. Some creatures 
are human, and every creature moves by volition; hence, some 
humans move by volition. Some roses are red, and every rose is a 
plant; hence, some red things are plants. 


3. Every human is a creature, and some humans are rational; 
hence, some creatures are rational. Both premises are 
affirmative; the minor premise is universal, and the major 
premise is particular. The conclusion is affirmative particular. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Every architect is proficient in designing buildings, and some 
architects are artists; hence, some of those who are proficient in 
designing buildings are artists. 

Everyone who can draw is an artist, and some people who can 
draw are crazy; hence, some artists are crazy. 

4. Every human is a creature, and no human is a stone; hence, 
some creatures are not stones. Both premises are universal; 

the minor premise is affirmative, and the major premise is 
negative. The conclusion is negative particular. Other examples 
are as follows: 

Every sleeping person loses his external senses, and no sleeping 
person is legally responsible; hence, some people who lose 
external senses are not legally responsible. 

Every insane person lacks rational thinking, and no insane 
person is legally responsible; hence, some people who lack 
rational thinking are not legally responsible. 

Every architect is proficient in designing buildings, and no 
architect is blind; hence, some of those who are proficient in 
designing buildings are not blind. 

5. Some humans are creatures, and no human is a stone; hence, 
some creatures are not stones. The minor premise is affirmative 
particular, and the major premise is negative universal. The 
conclusion is negative particular. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Some roses are red, and no rose is blood; hence, some red things 
are not blood. Some water is brackish, and no water is oil; hence, 
some brackish things are not oil. 

6. Every human is a creature, and some humans are not stones; 
hence, some creatures are not stones. The minor premise 

is affirmative universal, and the major premise is negative 
particular. The conclusion is negative particular. 
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Other examples are as follows: 

Every minor is absolved from legal responsibility, and some 
minors have invalid prayers; hence, some of those absolved from 
legal responsibility have invalid prayers. [Note: The invalidity of 
the prayers is the negative component of both the major premise 
and the conclusion.] 

Any water that remains of its original nature is pure, and some 
water that remains of its original nature is not water free from 
impurities; hence, some pure water is not free from impurities. 

This figure, then, yields only particular conclusions— 
affirmative in the first three moods, and negative in last three 
moods. Figure Four 

There is one condition for the fourth figure to yield a conclusion, 
namely, the lack of both lower states being present (lower states 
referring to negation and particularity), except in one case. 

This rule applies to four valid moods, and with the exception this 
figure has a total of five valid moods, as follows: 

1. Every human is a creature, and every rational [entity] is a 
human; hence, some creatures are rational. Both premises are 
affirmative universal. The conclusion is affirmative particular. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Everyone who truly fears Allah has knowledge of Him, and 
everyone who completely adheres to the rulings of the religion 
truly fears Allah; hence, some of those who know Allah 
completely adhere to the rulings of the religion. 

Every star adorns the sky, and every effulgent heavenly body is 
a star, hence, some of the adornment of the sky is an effulgent 
heavenly body. 

2. Every human is a creature, and some rational entities are 
human; hence, some creatures are rational. Both premises are 
affirmative; the minor premise is universal, and the major 
premise is particular. The conclusion is affirmative particular. 

Other examples are as follows: 

All milk is white, and some edible things are white; hence, some 
white things are edible. 


Every egg has a shell, and some things that break are eggs; hence, 
some things with shells break. 

3. No human is a stone, and every rational entity is a human; 
hence, no stone is rational. Both premises are universal; the 
minor premise is negative, and the major premise is affirmative. 
The conclusion is negative universal. 

Other examples are as follows: 

No human is a fish, and anyone who can laugh is a human; hence, 
no fish can laugh. 

No parent can avail aught for his son on the Day of Arising (see 
Qur’an 31:33), and every ancestor is a “parent;” hence, no ancestor 
can avail for any offspring on the Day of Arising. 

4. Every human is a creature, and no stone is a human; hence, 
some creatures are not stones. Both premises are universal; the 
minor premise is affirmative, and the major premise is negative. 
The conclusion is negative particular. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Every camel has a long neck, and nothing with a hoof is a camel; 
hence, some things with long necks do not have hoofs. 

Every scholar is of a higher rank than the ignorant person, and no 
bull is a scholar; hence, some of those of a higher rank than the 
ignorant person are not bulls. 

5. Some humans are creatures, and no stone is a human; hence, 
some creatures are not stones. The minor premise is affirmative 
particular, and the major premise is negative universal; the 
conclusion is negative particular. This is the exception to the rule 
of this figure, as both lower states—negation and particularity— 
are present in the figure. 

Other examples are as follows: 

Some people are believers, and no angel is a human; hence, some 
believers are not angels. 

Some meat is licit to eat, and no cucumber is meat; hence, some 
of what is licit to eat is not cucumber. 

There is some discrepancy in the order of some of the moods for 
figures three and four; the above order was taken from Imam 
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Or of a categorical proposition and a conjunctive conditional proposition, like 
our statement, “As long as this is a human, he is a creature; and every creature is a 
body,” which yields, “As long as this is a human, he is a body ;” 48 
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Or of a categorical proposition and a disjunctive conditional proposition, like our 
statement, “Every number is either even or odd, and every even number is divisible 
by equal halves,” which yields, “Every number is either odd or divisible by equal 
halves ;’ 49 
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Or of a conjunctive conditional proposition and a disjunctive conditional 
proposition, like our statement, “As long as this is a human, he is a creature, and 
every creature is either white or black,” which yields, “As long as this is a human, he 
is either white or black.” 


Damanhurl’s Idah al-Mubham (14-15) and Imam Akhdarl's 
commentary of his Sullam (34), while most of the examples were 
taken from Imam Habannaka||s Dawabit al-Ma c rifa (24763). 

By understanding the moods that yield sound conclusions for all 
four figures, one understands that any other conceivable mood 
for any figure does not yield a sound conclusion, and is hence 
invalid (Damanhurl 15). 

In addition, the conclusion for all valid moods always follows the 
lower state of each premise, lower states referring to negation 
and particularity (Damanhurl 15). 

47 Or for example, "Every time they ignite the fire of war, 

Allah puts it out” (Qur’an 5:64); and every time Allah puts out the 
fire of war, its evil stops. Hence, Every time they ignite the fire of 
war, its evil stops (Habannaka 240). 

48 Or for example, “Whatever you put forth for yourselves of 
good, you will find it with Allah” (Qur’an 2:110); and every good 
with Allah is a beautiful gift. Hence, whatever you put forth for 
yourselves of good, you will find its reward to be a beautiful gift 
(Habannaka 240). 

49 Or f°r example, the prophetic hadlth “Every person goes 
out in the morning and then sells his soul, either freeing it or 
destroying it” (Muslim, TirmidhI), which can be presented in the 
following syllogism: 


Every person goes out in the morning and then sells his soul; 
and whoever sells his soul either frees it by selling it to the 
All- Merciful, or destroys it by selling it to the devil. Hence, every 
person goes out in the morning and then sells his soul, either 
freeing it or destroying it (Habannaka 241). 

50 The syllogism by exclusion is always conditional in that 
its major premise (kubra) is a conditional proposition, either 
conjunctive or disjunctive. 

If it is conjunctive, the syllogism yields a conclusion in only two 
cases—exclusion of the antecedent itself, and exclusion of the 
contradictory of the consequent—as presented above. Exclusion 
of the consequent itself does not yield a conclusion, nor does 
exclusion of the contradictory of the antecedent. For example, 
in the syllogism “If this is a human, then it is a creature,” the 
exclusion of the consequent itself “And indeed, it is a creature,” 
or of the contradictory of the antecedent “However, it is not a 
human,” yields no conclusion. Hence for such a syllogism, there 
are two valid moods and two invalid moods (Damanhurl 16). 

Examples of its valid moods are as follows: 

“Had there been therein gods besides Allah, they both (the 
heavens and the earth) would have been disordered” (Qur’an 
21:22); however, they are not disordered. Hence, there are no gods 
besides Allah. 
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As for a syllogism by exclusion, if the conditional statment were a [mandatory] 
conjunctive [affirmative] proposition, then exclusion of the antecedent itself yields 
the consequent itself, like our statement, “If this is a human, then it is a creature. 

And indeed, it is a human; hence, it is a creature.” Exclusion of the contradictory of 
the consequent yields the contradictory of the antecedent, like our statement, “If 
this is a human, then it is a creature. However, it is not a creature; hence, it is not a 
human .” 50 


If it were a literal disjunctive proposition, then exclusion of one of the two parts 
itself yields the contradictory of the other part, and exclusion of the contradictory 
of one of the two parts yields the other part itself . 51 


“Had he [Prophet Yunus] not been amongst those who glorify 
(Allah), he would have tarried in its belly until the Day in which 
they are resurrected” (Qur’an 37:143-4); however, he did not tarry 
in its belly until that Day. Hence, he was amongst those who 
glorify (Allah). 

“Had it [faith in this religion] been good, they [the believers] 
would not have preceded us to it” (Qur’an 46:11); however, they 
preceded us to it. Hence, it is not good. This is the statement 
of the polytheists regarding the religion and the believers|| 
preceding them in faith; the syllogism, of course, is invalid, as its 
major premise is not true, since their preceding them in faith in 
no way indicates that the religion is not good. 

“Were he to invent words regarding Us, We would surely have 
taken him by the right hand, and then severed his very aorta” 
(Qur’an 69:44-6); however, We did not take him by the right 
hand and sever his aorta. Hence, he did not invent any words 
regarding Us (Habannaka 274-5). 

51 For a syllogism of exclusion with a disjunctive conditional 
proposition as its major premise, that premise must be 
affirmative. In addition, either the major premise or the minor 
premise (which begins with the particle of exclusion “however” 
or “and indeed”) must be universal, or singular (since it is 
effective universal) (Habannaka 278). 

If the major premise of a syllogism of exclusion is disjunctive, it 
is either mutually exclusive and totally exhaustive (or literal), 
mutually exclusive only, or totally exhaustive only. 


The first type is discussed above in the text; it has four valid 
moods. For example in the syllogism, “A number is either even 
or odd,” exclusion of either part yields the contradictory of the 
other part; that is, “However, it is even,” yields “Hence, it is not 
odd,” and “However, it is odd,” yields “Hence, it is not even.” Also, 
exclusion of the contradictory of either part yields the other part 
itself; that is, “However, it is not even,” yields “Hence, it is odd,” 
and “However, it is not odd” yields “Hence, it is even.” 

The second type, if the major premise is mutually exclusive only, 
has two valid moods, as exclusion of one of the two parts itself 
yields the contradictory of the second part, and two invalid 
moods, as exclusion of the contradictory of one part does not 
yield anything. For example in the statement, “This thing is 
either white or black,” exclusion of white “However, it is white” 
yields the contradictory of black “Hence, it is not black,” and 
vice-versa. Yet exclusion of the contradictory of white “However, 
it is not white” or the contradictory of black “However, it is not 
black” yields nothing. 

The third type, if the major premise is totally exhaustive only, 
also has two valid moods and two invalid moods, the exact 
opposite of the above. For example in the statement, “Zaid 
is either in a body of water, or is not drowning,” exclusion of 
the contradictory of one part yields the other part itself, and 
vice-versa. “However, he is not in a body of water” yields “Hence, 
he is not drowning,” and 

“However, he is in a body of water,” or “However, he is not 
drowning,” yield no conclusions (Damanhurl 16-17). 
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Absolute Proof ( burhan): a syllogism composed of premises of certainty to yield a 
conclusion of certainty. 52 

There are six types of premises of certainty: 

1. Inherent, a priori premises ( awwaliyyat ), 53 like our statement, "One is half of two,” 
or “A whole is larger than its part.” 

2. Perceived premises [with the senses] (mushahadaf), s ‘ > like our statement, “The 
sun is shining,” or “The fire is burning.” 

3. Empirical premises ( mujarrabat ), like our statement, “Seammony is a laxative of 
yellow bile.” 

4. Conjectural premises ( hadsiyyat ), like our statement, “The light of the moon is 
derived from the light of the sun.” 


52 An example of an absolute proof found in the Qur’an is 
that of recreation of created things, presented in the following 
syllogism by exclusion: 

He who is able to create something from nothing is able to 
recreate it after its death and annihilation, as the two are 
equivalent; and indeed, Allah Most High is able to create things 
from nothing. Hence, He is able to recreate anything as well 
(Habannaka 298). 

53 That is, a premise that the intellect grasps without any need 
of reflection (Damanhurl 18). 

54 Some also included in this category what are termed 
wujdaniyyat, that is, premises perceived by internal senses 
without need of thought, such as hunger, thirst, pleasure, or pain 
(Damanhurl 18). 

55 This statement was taken from another copy of the text 
(Mutun al-Mantiq wa ’ 1 -Hikma). 

The goal of disputation is to overcome one’s adversary or to 
convince someone who is incapable of understanding an 
absolute proof (burhan) (Damanhurl 18). Other examples are as 
follows: 


We deem the following things as good and beautiful: spreading 
peace, feeding the hungry, maintaining kinship ties, speaking 
truthfully, and having laws based on justice. 

We deem the following things as evil and repulsive: harming 
one||s fellow man, killing animals, spreading calumny, and 
returning a favor with ingratitude and trangression. 

Yet these premises are not at the level of certainty only if we 
do not consider their origins from divine legislation; if we do 
consider their origins, they are rendered premises of certainty. 

An example from the Qur’an is based on verses such as: “Should 
We then treat those who submit as [We do] criminals? What 
is the matter with you? How do you judge?” (68:35-6), and “Or 
should We treat those who believe and perform righteous acts as 
[We do] trangressors in the earth, or should We treat the pious as 
[We do] the corrupt?” (38:28). 

This argument can be presented as follows: If a Day of 
Recompense and Accounting were not a reality, then this life 
would entail equal treatment of those who submit and criminals, 
thereby rendering the Creator unjust; however, His attribute 
of justice is an affirmed reality. Hence, there cannot be equal 
treatment of those who submit and criminals; hence, there must 
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5. Uninterrupted premises [transmitted by multiple chains of narration] 

(. mutawatirat ), like our statement, “Muhammad claimed prophecy, and performed 
initimable miracles.” “However, he is drowning” yields “Hence, he is in a body of 
water.” However, exclusion of one part itself is an invalid mood; 

6. Instinctive premises, whose syllogisms are implicitly present, like our statement, 
“Four is even,” by means of an intermediary that is present in the mind, namely, 
division into two equal parts. 
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Disputation (jadal ): a syllogism composed of well-known premises [but not 
conceded to, according to people or according to the two adversaries, like our 
statement, “Justice is beautiful, and oppression is repulsive”]. 55 
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Oration ( khataba ): a syllogism composed of either premises that are accepted from 
a someone trustworthy, or of presumed premises. 56 
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Provocation ( shi‘r ): a syllogism composed of premises by which the soul is either 
expanded or constricted 57 


be a Day of Recompense and Accounting. The Last Day, then, is 
an affirmed reality (Habannaka 299-300). 

56 An example of a presumed premise is “This person does not 
interact with people, and whoever does not interact with people 
is arrogant; hence, this person is arrogant.” The goal of oration is 
to incite the listener to that which will benefit him, whether in 
this life or the next (Damanhurl 18). 

Most worldy affairs and personal matters are based on presumed 
premises, that are not absolutely certain yet still given enough 
due consideration whereby they can be relied upon in day- 
to-day life. These include laws of a nation-state, court rulings 
based on evidence, and even scientific theories (that form the 
foundation of modern medicine and technology), as all of these 
are very much based on presumption, even if strong and close to 
certainty. 

Many Qur’anic examples of presumed premises are often 
centered around proving divine oneness, such as the following 
verse: 

“He strikes for you a parable from your own selves—do you have, 
among those whom your right hands possess, any partners in 
that which We provide for you, such that you are equal therein? 


Do you fear them as you fear each other? Such do We explain 
[Our] signs for people of intellect” (Qur’an 30:28). 

That is, O polytheists who ascribe to Allah partners from His 
own creation, from His own servants, would you be content 
with the same for yourselves, with respect to the slaves that you 
own? Would be content with your slaves being partners with you 
in that which you own, vying with them in those possessions? 

Do you fear them as you do yourselves, conceding to their 
partnership with you? 

If you are not content with that, due to what it would entail of 
your rank being lowered in your estimation, then are you content 
with the same for your Creator? (Habannaka 301-2). 

57 For example, “Wine is a flowing ruby.” The goal of 
provocation is to cause a reaction in the soul to incite it towards, 
or to discourage it from, something (Damanhurl 18). It is 
based primarily on emotion, and is commonly used in poetry 
(Habannaka 302). 
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Logical Fallacy ( mughalata ): a syllogism composed of either false premises that 
appear to be true or well-known premises; or of delusionary, false premises. 58 




The only reliable syllogism [of these five types] is Absolute Proof ( burhan), 
nothing else. 
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This concludes the treatise in logic. 


58 Such as the statement regarding a picture of a horse on 
a wall, “This is a horse, and every horse neighs; hence, this 
neighs.” This type of syllogism is also termed sophistry (safsata) 
or quarrelling (to create discord) (mushaghaba); it is unlawful 
(haram) in all of its types. Among the worst of its types is an 
unrelated fallacy (mughalata kharijiyya), which is for the debater 
who has no understanding and no willingness to submit to 
the truth to distract the focus of his adversary with that which 


confuses him—such as vulgar speech—so as to show people 
that he has overcome him, by which he covers up his own 
ignorance. This is common in our time; rather, it is the current 
situation. This type of syllogism, then, must be learnt as a type 
of protection, but not for use, except out of necessity such as to 
repel an obstinate disbeliever. It is therefore like poison, in that it 
is not to be used except for the vilest of illnesses (Damanhurl 18). 
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